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DOWN THE RIVER; 


OR, 


BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
A Story For Boys AND GIRLS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HUNGRY RUNAWAY. 


WENT to the barn, but not to obey the 
order of Captain Fishley. I was as ugly 
as Ham himself, and anything more than that 
was needless. I went there because the’ barn 
was a sort of sanctuary to me, whither I fled 





when the house was too warm to hold me. I 
went there to nurse my wrath; to think what © 
I should do after the new indignities which 
had been heaped upon me. I had not been 
the aggressor in the quarrel. I had been 
meanly insulted and assaulted. 

_ After the blows of Captain Fishley, I felt 
that Torrentville was nu place for me, and for 
my poor sister. The six months which were 
to intervene before the coming of Clarence, 
and the end of my misery, looked like so many 
years to me. If it had not been for Flora, I 
would not have remained another hour in the 
house of my tyrants.~ I would have fled that 
moment. 
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I could not stay long in the barn without 
another row, for the captain, had ordered me 
to harness the horse; and I concluded that he 
and the squire were going to ride. I was just 
ugly enough then to disobey: in fact, to cast 
off all allegiance to my tyrants. I felt as 
though I could not lift my finger to do any- 
thing more for them till some atonement for 
the past had been made. I gave Darky some 
hay, and then left my sanctuary, without know- 
ing where I was going. 

Back of the house, and half a mile from it, 
was a narrow but deep stream, which flowed 
into the creek. This branch ran through a 
dense swamp — the only one I knew of in that 
part of the state. In the early spring its sur- 
face was overflowed with water. It was cov- 
ered with a thick growth of trees, and thé 
place was as dismal, dark, and disagreeable as 
anything that can be imagined. 

Hardly any one ever visited the swamp ex- 
cept myself. At this season of the year it was 
not possible to pass through it, except in a 
boat. I was rather fond of exploring out-of- 
the-way places, and this deep and. dark morass 
had early attracted my attention. The year 
before I had made a small raft, and threaded 
its gloomy recesses with Sim Gwynn, a stupid 
crony of mine, and like myself an orphan, liy- 
ing out and working for his daily bread. 

When I left the barn, I wandered towards 
the swamp. I was thinking only of the indig- 
nities which had been heaped upon me. I 
meant to keep out of the way till dinner-time. 
At the foot of the slope, as I descended to the 


low land, I came across the raft on which Sim. 
and I had voyaged through the avenues of the’ 


dismal. swamp the preceding year, It was in 
a dilapidated condition; and, after adjusting 
the boards upon the logs, I pushed off, and 
poled the clumsy craft into the depths of the 
thicket. The place was in harmony with my 
thoughts. 

Icontinued on my purposeless voyage till I 
reached the swollen branch of the creek. - Piled 
up ata bend of the stream was a heap of logs, 
planks, boards, and other fugitive lumber which 
had come down from the saw-mills, miles up in 
the country. I seated myself on this heap of 
lumber, to think of the present and the. future. 
I noticed that one end of a log had been driven 
ashore by the current, and had caught between 
two trees. All the rest of the. boards, planks, 
and timbers had rested. upon this one, and 
being driven in by the current at the bend, had 
been entrapped and held by it. 

This fact made me think of myself.. My re- 
fusal.to black Ham’s boots the day before had 
been the first log, and all my troubles seemed 
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to be piling themselves up upon it. I thought 
then, and I think now, that I had been abuseg, 
I was treated like a dog, ordered about like 
servant, and made to do three times as much 
work as had been agreed with my guardian. | 
felt that it was right to resist. There was nc 
one to fight my battle, and that of my poor 
sister, but myself. I am well aware that I took 
upon myself a great responsibility in deciding 
this question. Perhaps, without the counsel 
of my brother, I should not have dared to pro- 
ceed as I did. Bad as the consequences threat. 
ened to be, I did not regret that I had permitted 
the log to drift ashore. 

Again that pine stick seemed like some great 
vice, sin, or error, which, having thrown itself 
up from the current of life, soon gathers many 
other vices, sins, and errors around or upon it. 
As this log had caught a score of others, so one 
false step leads to more. The first glass of 
liquor, the first step in crime, the first unclean 
word, were typified in this stick. 

I was not much of a philosopher or moralist 
then, but it seemed to me. that the entire heap 
ought to be cleared away; that the whole course 
of the river might be choked by it in time, if 
the obstruction was not removed. By detach- 
ing that first log, all. the rest would be cast 
loose, and carried away by the stream — just 
as I had known old Cameron to become an 
honest, Christian man..by cutting away. the 
log of intemperance. I was about to use my 
setting-pole for the purpose of detaching the 
obstacle, when I happened to think that the 
lumber might be saved —just as the zeal of 
Paul, in persecuting the Christians, was the 
same zeal that did so much to build up the 
true church. 

Why should I trouble myself to save the 
lumber? It would cost a deal of hard labor, 
and Captain Fishley would be the only gainer.’ 
I decided at once not to waste my time for his 
benefit, and was on the point of detaching the 
mischievous stick which had seduced all the 
others, when I heard a voice calling my name. 
I was rather startled at first, thinking it might 
be one of my tyrants in search of me. 

‘‘Buck!” shouted the voice again; and I 
was satisfied it was not that of either of my 
oppressors. I could not-see through the dense 
thicket of the swamp; but another repetition 
of the call assured me it came from Sim 
Gwynn, my fellow-navigator in the swamp. 
Come here, Buck — will you?” said he, 
when I had answered his summons. 

**T’m coming, Sim!” I shouted. 

I plied the pole vigorously, and soon pro 
pelled the raft tog¢he place-where he stood. 

“*T saw you come down here, Buck; and! 
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waited for you a while,” said he, stepping upon 
the raft at my invitation. 

“ Why didn’t you sing out before, then?” 

“] thought you’d be coming back,” he re- 
plied, with more embarrassment in his manner 
than the circumstances seemed to warrant. 

« Where do you want to go, Sim?” I asked, 
as I pushed off again. 

“ Any where; it don’t make any difference to 
me now where I go,” he answered, shaking his 
head. 

“ Why, what is the matter? Are you not at 
work now?” " 

“ Not to-day. 
Buck.” 

“ What for?” 

“T left off work yesterday.” 

* What’s up?” 

“ ] wanted to see you, Buck.” 

He talked and acted very strangely, and I 
was sure something unusual had happened. 
He lived with a farmer by the name of Bark- 
spear, who had the reputation of being the 
stingiest man in Torrentville, if not in the 
county. Sim was a great, stout, bow-legged 
fellow, as good-natured as the day was long. 
He always looked as though he had recently 
escaped from the rag-bag, with its odds and 
ends sticking to him. Though he always 


I’ve been waiting to see you, 


looked fat and hearty, he frequently com- 


plained that he could not get enough to eat 
at Barkspear’s. 

“What’s the matter, Sim? Why don’t you 
tell me what has happened?” I continued. 

“T wanted to see you, Buck,” he repeated, 
for the fourth time. ‘ 

“ What do you want to see me for?” 

“Well, 1 thought I wanted to see you,” said 
he, fumbling his fingers together, and looking 
into the water, instead of in my face. 

“You do see me,” I added, impatiently, be- 
ginning to have a suspicion that he had lost 
his senses, what little he had. 

“T wanted to ask you something,” he added, 
after a long pause. 

“ Well, ask it.” 

“T thought I would tell you about it, and 
that’s the reason I wanted to see you,” said 
Sim, poking about his trousers pockets, just 
as some boys do when they are going to make 
a speech in school. 

“About what?” I asked, mare mildly, when 
I saw that Sim was sort of choking, and ex- 
hibited some signs of an intention to break 
out in a fit of blubbering. 

“I'ma poor boy. I haven’t got many friends, 
and — and I wanted to see you.” 

This was too much for him; and, turning 
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away his head, he cried like a great baby. I 
pushed the raft up to a fallen tree, whose trunk 
was above the water, and stuck the pole down 
into the mud, so as to keep it in place. 

‘* What is the matter, Sim?” I asked again, 
seating myself on the log. ‘If I can help you 
any way, I will.” : 

“*T knew you would; and that’s the reason 
I wanted to see you,” blubbered Sim, seating 
himself by my side. 

You said you stopped work yesterday,” I 
continued, in the kindest tones I could com- 
mand, for I was much moved by his apparent 
distress. 

** Yes; I stopped work yesterday, and — and 
— and that’s the reason I wanted to see you,” 
sobbed he, wiping his face with his dirty 
hands. 

I thought he wanted to see me for a good 
many reasons; but I concluded to wait until 
he had recovered his self-possession before I 
asked any more questions. When the silence 
had continued for full five minutes, it became 
embarrassing to him, and he remarked that 
he had wanted to see me. 

**T believe you have lost your senses, Sim,” 
I replied. 

“No; I haven’t lost my senses —only my 
stomach,” said he, with a piteous look, which 
alone prevented me from laughing at his ludi- 
crous speech, and the more ludicrous expres- 
sion upon his face. 

“What is the matter with your stomach?” I 
inquired. 

* Nothing in it,” whined he. 

‘*What do you mean?” I asked, sharply, 
rather to quicken his wits than to express 
anger. 

** T quit work yesterday.” 

“So you said before.” 

‘*T can’t stay to Barkspear’s no longer; and 
that’s the reason I wanted to see you,” said he, 
blubbering, and absolutely howling in his:deep 
grief. 

“Why not?” I asked, gently. 

‘*T didn’t get hardly any breakfast yesterday 
morning,” sobbed he; “only a crust of brown 
bread. But I wouldn’t minded that, if there’d. 
only been enough on’t. I was working in 
the garden, and when I saw Mis Barkspear 
go out to the barn to look: for eggs, I went into 
the house. In the buttery I found a piece of 
cold b’iled pork, about as big as one of my 
fists — it was a pretty large piece! — and four 
cold taters. Ieat the pork and taters all up, 
and felt better. That’s what I wanted to see 
you for.” 

“Why did you quit work?” 
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“‘Mis Barkspear saw me coming out of the 
house, and when she missed the pork and 
taters, she knowed I did it. She told the old 
man I'd eat up the dinner for that day. Bark- 
spear licked me, and I quit. I hain’t had nothin’ 
to eat since,” said he, bursting into tears. 

I pushed the raft back to the landing-place 
again. 

You won’t tell on me, Buck — will you?” 
pleaded he. 

*No. I’m going to get you something to 
eat.” 

He was willing. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT SIM GWYNN WANTED TO SEE ME FOR. 


“IM GWYNN was hungry, and that was 
the greatest misfortune which could possi- 
bly happen to him. He was growing rapidly, 
and consumed a vast amount of food. I pitied 
him, as I did any one who was kept on short 
allowance, and I hastened to the house as 
quickly as I could, in order to relieve what was 
positive suffering on his part. I intended to 
obtain the food at home if possible; if not, to 
purchase it at the store. 
Captain Fishley had probably harnessed the 


horse himself, for he and the squire had gone 


away. I went into the house. No one was 
there but Flora. Mrs. Fishley had gone with 
her husband, to sun ‘herself in the smiles of 
the senator. She never liked to be left at home 
when there was anything going on. In the 
buttery I found plenty of cooked provisions; 
for, whatever else may be said of the Fishleys, 
they always had enough to eat, and that which 
was good enough. ‘Short provender” had 
never been one of my grievances, and I pitied 
poor Sim all the more on this account. 

Mrs. Fishley had evidently given the distin- 
guished visitor credit for a larger appetite than 
he possessed after his debauch the night be- 
fore, and there was at least a pound of cold 
fried ham left. I took a paper bag, and put 
into it half the meat and as much cold corned 
beef as would have fed me for two days, with 
a plentiful supply of biscuits, crackers, and 
brown bread. I filled the bag full, determined 
that Sim should have plenty to eat for once in 
his life. Thus laden with enough to fill the 
stomach that had “ nothing in it,” I returned 
to the swamp. 

I need not say that the hungry runaway was 
glad to see me. I pushed off the raft. and 
poled it over to the fallen tree, where we should 
not be disturbed by any possible passer-by. 
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Sim looked piteously sad and sorrowful; he 
glanced wistfully at the paper bag, and seemed 


}to begrudge every moment of delay. At the 


tree, I took out the contents of the bag, and 
spread them on the log. Sim’s eyes dilated 
till they were like a pair of saucers, and an ex. 
pression of intense satisfaction lighted up his 
dull features. 

“Go in, Sim,” said I, as soon as I had 
spread the table for him. 

“ Thank you, Buck! You are a good fellow,” 
replied he, warmly. “I knowed you'd help 
me, and that’s what I wanted to see you for.” 

I thought it would be cruel to interrupt an 
operation so agreeable to him as that of eating, 
and I asked no questions. He looked grateful, 
and satisfactorily demonstrated that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. Though I 
was amused at his greediness, and enjoyed his 
appetite almost as much as he did himself, ] 
did not wish to embarrass him; and, mount- 
ing the fallen tree, I walked upon its trunk so 
far from him that it was not convenient for 
him to speak to me. He had it all his own 
way; for I think it is mean to watch a hungry 
boy when he is eating, or to take note of the 
quantity he consumes. 

From my position I could see the stream, 
and the pile of lumber over which I had mor 
alized. I could not help thinking that some- 
thing must be done with those refuse logs and 
boards. I cannot exactly explain how it was, 
but that pile of senseless lumber seemed, in 
some indefinite manner, to connect itself with 
my affairs at the house. The thrashing I had 
just received from my two masculine tyrants 
assured me that I was no match for both of 
them. In a word, it was strongly impressed 
upon my mind that I could not stay in Tor 
rentville much longer. . 

I had a taste for river scenery. Every night, 
when I went for the mail, I used to see the 
steamboat on the river; and I often thought! 
should be “‘ made” if I could make a trip in her. 
Ever since my brother wrote that he should 
take us down to New Orleans in the fall, I had 
looked forward with intense joy to the voyage 
down the river. In a smaller way my raft had 
afforded me a great deal of pleasure on the 
waters of the swamp, though the swift current 
did not permit me to embark on the stream. 

Perhaps the decided course of Sim Gwynn 
in leaving his disagreeable situation had some 
influence upon my reflections. I had often 
thought of doing the same thing myself, and 
only my. poor sister had prevented te from 
acting upon the suggestion. I had some 
money now. Why could I not go, and take 
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her with me? But I had not enough to pay 
our fares to New Orleans, and there was no 
other place to which I could go. Besides, 
Captain Fishley would not let us go. If we 
went by any public conveyance, he could easily 
stop us. 

“JT have it!” I exclaimed, in a tone so loud 
that Sim was disturbed in his interesting occu- 
pation. 

He started from his seat, and looked at me, 
with his mouth filled with food, his jaws sus- 
pending their pleasing occupation. 

“Did you speak to me, Buck?” he called. 

“No,” I replied, walking towards him. 

I looked at him, and realized that he was 
beginning to weary of his task. Doubtless he 
felt it to be a duty to eat all he could; but he 
had already disposed of the major part of what 
I had brought him, and was still struggling 
manfully with the balance. 

“Theard you say, ‘I have it,’” added Sim, 
jumbling the words through the food in his 
mouth. 

“Well, I have it.” 

“So have I. That’s the best meal of victuals 
I've had fora year. I’m sorry I can’t eat no 
more.” 

“You will get hungry again.” 

“Shall I keep the rest of it?” he asked. 

“Certainly; and when that is gone, I will 
bring you some more.” 

“Thank you, Buck. I knowed you'd help 
me, and that’s what I wanted to see you for.” 

“Tthink I heard you say that before. Now, 
Sim, what are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, blankly. 

“You have left Barkspear’s. Are you going 
back again?” 

“Tdon’t know. That’s what I wanted to see 
you for.” 

“Haven't you any idea what you intend 
to do?” 

“Not the leastest grain in the world. That’s 
what I wanted to see you for, you see.” 

“But you wish to do something.” 

“Tdon’tcare. If I get enough to eat, it don’t 
make no difference to me. I shan’t get much 
to eat if I go back to Barkspear’s.” 

This seemed to be the great question with 
him. He was willing to work hard for enough 
to eat. He was not a dandy, and the clothes 
question did not trouble him. It was only ter- 
tible to be hungry. 

“Sim, I'm going to run away myself,” 
said I. 

“What, from Fishley’s?” he demanded, 
opening his eyes. 

“Yes, from Fishley’s.” 
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‘Don't they give you enough to eat?” 

“ Plenty.” 

“« What do you want to run away for, then?” 
asked he; and, if the provision question was 
all right, he did not think there ought to be 
trouble about any other matter. 

‘* They don’t use me well, and they don’t use 
my sister well.” 

“ But they give you enough to eat.” 

‘*T would rather be starved than treated like 
adog. My brother Clarence is going to take 
us away in the fall; but I don’t think I can 
stand it till that time.” 

I took off my coat, and showed him one of 
the wales of the cowhide which my tyrants had 
left upon my arm. 

‘* But they give you all you want to eat,” he 
replied, pulling away the rags from his shoul- 
der, and exhibiting some marks like my own. 
“IT don’t mind them things much if they will 
only let me have something to eat.” 

Sim was a puzzle to me. He. was all stom- 
ach. Blows were nothing; food was every- 
thing. 

‘* Where have you been since yesterday?” I 
asked. 

‘Laying round, looking for something to 
eat.” 

*‘ Sim, we must build a raft,” I added. 

‘¢ What for?” he inquired, opening his eyes, 
as he always did when his muddy brain seized 
an idea. . 

**To run away on. Do you see those logs 
and boards?” 

“*T see them.” 

“ Well, Sim, we can build a big raft, with a 
house on it—a place to live in — where we 
can cook, and sleep, and eat.” 

‘*Eat!” exclaimed he, opening his mouth 
wide enough to take in a good-sized leg of 
bacon. 

** Of course, if we live on the raft, we must 
have something to eat.” 

** Can we get enough?” he asked, incredu- 
lously. 

** You shall have all you want.” 

* Goody!” shouted he. 

‘¢ You must keep still about it, and not saya 
word to any one.” 

IT don’t see nobody. I have to keep out of 
sight, or Barkspear will catch me. I’m bound 
tohim. I shan’t tell nobody.” 

‘In a few days we will have the house ready ~ 
for you to live in; and I will bring you all you 
need to eat.” 

“ That’s all I want.” 

“You can work on the raft, and I will help 
you all I can.” 
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“TI will work from daylight till dark, if I 
only get something to eat.” 

I pushed the raft over to the pile of lumber. 
I was quite excited as soon as the idea had 
taken full possession of my mind. I was not 
satisfied that the plan of leaving Torrentville 
with Flora, on a raft, was practicable; but I 
could have the fun of planning and building 
it; and really this was all I expected to do. If 
worse came to worst, I could get away from 
the town with my sister better by the way of 
the swamp than by the road. I explained to 
Sim more clearly what I intended to do, and 
how to construct the raft. He was even more 
enthusiastic than I was, for the scherne would 
enable him to help me, and thus pay for the 
provisions he consumed. He wanted to go to 
work at once, but nothing could be done with- 
out an axe, some nails, and other articles which 
I intended to procure. 

I left Sim with the promise to see him again 
in the afternoon, and returned to the house. I 
was not attending school at all at this time, as 
the winter term had closed, and the summer 
one had not commenced, and I had nothing to 
do but work about the place. I went into the 
house, and talked with Flora. I told her what 


had happened; how I had been whipped by 


both father and son. She cried, and begged 
me not to disobey them any more. 

“If they treat me decently, I will do all they 
tell me, Flora,” I replied; ‘‘ but I will not be 
trodden upon.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of the wagon, and I went out, in order 
that I might not be “ tackled” before my sister. 
Captain Fishley gave me an ugly look, but I 
knew he would not say anything before his 
brother, and he did not. He told meI méghi 
put the horse up, andI did so. But I felt that 
the.day of settlement would come as soon as 
the squire departed. 

At dinner-time I was sometimes required to 
stay in the store, and I was directed to do 
so on this day. I selected a couple of stout 
clothes-lines, a shingling hatchet, and put up 
two pounds. of tenpenny nails. I wrote down 
the articles on a piece of paper, and carried it, 
with the five-dollar bill taken from my roll, to 
the captain. He gave me the change, without 
knowing who the customer was, and I con- 
cealed the articles in the barn. WhenI had 
eaten my dinner, and taken care of Darky and 
the pigs, I started for the swamp again, with 
the goods I had bought. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— True to the last — the shoemaker. 
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POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” ** Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” “‘ Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” ** Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &o, 


REMINISCENCES OF COLERIDGE. 


FN Se cmaiege somewhat out of our pro- 
gramme, I will give another character. 
istic anecdote of Coleridge, so that, before | 
begin to talk about him, our readers may know 
a little of the man: From what I have already 
said, they will understand that he was a great 
monopolizer of every conversation he was en- 
gaged in. 

When George Canning was intriguing for 
power in England, he was very genial to the 
press of London, and gave every month a din- 
ner, to which the most distinguished editors 
were invited. Upon one occasion, having 
waited for Coleridge, who was then writing 
for the Morning Post, the usual half hour, 
they sat down to the table without him. When 
they were about half through their repast, the 
“noticeable man with large gray eyes,” as 
Wordsworth terms him in one of his poems, 
the great philosophical dreamer, entered the 
room, and smiling on all around him, took the 
vacant chair that had been reserved for him. 
Availing himself of the pause in the conversa- 
tion which his coming had caused, Coleridge, 
without looking at his plate, began a discourse 
upon the Peninsular war, which had just ended 
by the capture of Paris, in 1814. In his usual 
manner, he commenced at the invasion of 
Spain by the Moors. He was very pathetic 
over the fall of Boabdil, and gave a full, true, 
and particular account of all that the Moriscos 
had done for Spain. He then briefly (for him) 
glanced at the services Ferdinand and Isabella 
had rendered the Old World by helping Colum- 
bus to discover the New. He then, very natural- 
ly,touched patriotically upon the triumphantca- 
reer of Wellington, from Torres Vedras to Tou- 
louse, and wound up by a glowing description of 
the fall of Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons. The company, under the combined 
influence of respect for his genius, and the fas- 
cination of the ‘wine and walnuts,” endured 
this monologue in silence; but, when the great 
poet, after a moment’s pausé, said, ‘* These brief 
reflections, my dear Canning, have been forced 
from me by the simple fact that, on my way 
from the Strand to your hospitable mansion, I 
met with two gallant soldiers of the Coldstream 
Guards, who bore on their dauntless breasts 
the well-deserved medal a grateful Parliament 
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has just placed there.” Theodore Hook, the 
celebrated editor of the ‘John Bull” news- 
paper, ejaculated, ‘‘ My dear friends, what a 
lucky escape we have had! All this discourse 
from meeting only two! What a fortunate 
thing it is that Coleridge did not meet the 
whole regiment !” 

With reference to what we have said ina 
former paper upon Wordsworth’s inability to 
enjoy fun, I will add, that when this was told 
to him by Serjeant Talfourd, many years after- 
wards, as a signal instance of Theodore Hook’s 
ready wit, old Wordsworth said, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, 
pooh! My dear serjeant, I don’t see the wit of 
it. What had a regiment to do with Mr. Can- 
ning’s dinner — unless they were invited, 
which would have been a very absurd thing 
of Mr. Canning to do! ” 

I had intended giving a few particulars of 
Coleridge’s family in this paper, but I have 
been beguiled into telling some of his favorite 
stories. I will therefore, defer domestic items 
to the next, and give a short description of his 
personal appearance. 

Coleridge was about five feet ten inches in 
height, somewhat broad-shouldered, and had 
been in his youth and earlier manhood stoutly 


built, and inclined to corpulency ; his eyes were |. 


large and gray, his forehead magnificent, with- 
out being over large, as were the foreheads of 
Professor Wilson, Walter Scott, and some other 
eminent men. In my experience I have come 
to this conclusion, — and I will say that I have 
known, with very few exceptions, all the great 
literary celebrities of the time, — that a very 
large forehead is not a sure evidence of great 
powers of mind. Leigh Hunt had but a mod- 
erate one, made still Jess in appearance by his 
hair growing low gown. Robert Browning, 
the great dramatic ae of the present age — 
the Alfieri of Anglo-Saxondom — has a small 
forehead. So far as height is concerned, Car- 
lyle has only a moderate one; Westland Mars- 
ton, author of the ‘‘ Patrician’s Daughter,” and 
many other noble plays, has a decidedly low 
forehead; John Oxenford has nothing remark- 
able above the eyes, and Charles Dickens has 
alike limited brow. . But all these men have 
particularly well-knit and compacted bony cov- 
erings to their brains, which proclaims, that a 
well-shaped bundle of worsted, though small, 
if tightly compressed, can do more than a 
larger one loosely put and ‘held together. 
Shakspeare’s enormous brow has led phre- 
.nology into its leading blunder. So much 
for phrenology. Coleridge’s hair, when he 
was young, was nearly black, which, con- 
trasted with his gray eyes, made his personal 





appearance all the. more striking. When we 
first saw him, in 1828, he had been domiciled 
with the Gillmans for over twelve years; and 
certainly never had a saint more devoted wor- 
shippers than the great author of the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner.” The family consisted of Dr. James 
Gillman, a genial, portly physician, of unblem- 
ished reputation, great skill, some wealth, and 
large practice; his wife, one of the most an- 
gelic beings that ever graced earth; and a son, 
named after his father (James), as fine a speci- 
men of a good son and an intelligent English- 
man as ever lived. He was then about eigh- 
teen years of age (my own age then; I am 
somewhat older now); but I have often re- 
flected, sorrowfully, as I think of young James 
Gillman, what a different race of sons, and 
possibly of daughters, we have in America. 
And, with this little touch of Jeremiah the Dis- 
mal, I will close this paper on the greatest of 
modern dreamers. 


MATTIE’S RUSE. 


BY AURELIA. 


ATTIE MAY touched the ivory keys of 
her elegant piano with very languid 
fingers, while the characters upon the page 
before her formed themselves into a long pro- 
cession of black flies, whose approach was 
heralded by a drowsy murmur of, ‘‘ One, two, 
three — one, two, three — one, two, three.” 
The room was very warm. although the regis- 
ter was nearly closed, forthe bright sunbeams 
danced audaciously through the lacy window- 
screens, with an independent air, which seemed 
to say, ‘‘ We have warmed the atmosphere 
enough; now we come in to find those who 
will not go out to find us.” Mattie felt as if it 
were July, instead of January; and the great’ 
rocking-chair looked far more inviting than 
the upright, old-maidish piano-stool, which 
alwr ‘s occupied the same place, frequently re- 
min ing its careless owner of the lost hours to 
be ccounted for. So the latter was super- 
sed 1 in the post of honor by the coveted 
chair, in which Mattie rocked contentedly back 
and forth, lazily striking the keys with the tips 
of her fingers at each alternate movement. 
The new arrangement, however, soon verified 
the proverb that ‘lazy people take the most 
pains,” and Mattie quickly tired of her exer; 
tions to reach the piano. 3 
‘*T guess ma will excuse me to Miss Fletcher, 
if I do not learn this long lesson perfectly. It 
is just one week since my- fifteenth birthday, 
and not one present has pa given me yet. .I 
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must remind him by asking for — a dress — no; 
I have already more than can be worn out be- 
fore the fashion changes. Skates — bah! I 
should lose my balance, and disarrange my 
new chignon. That suggests an idea, — the 
very thing that I»need, —a new bonnet. I'll 
ask pa for one to-day. Here comes ma; won- 
der what she will say to me.” 

** Mattie, my dear, would Miss Fletcher en- 


tirely approve your position?” inquired the’ 


lady, with a smile of amused surprise. 

**No, ma,” answered the daughter, truth- 
fully; ‘* but it is dull work running over -these 
keys. I should much prefer handling the keys 
of the store closets.” 

“TI do not wonder that you tire of prac- 
tising,” assented the indulgent mother; ‘ but 
a knowledge of music is quite indispensable 
nowadays, while the experience of the most 
noted housekeeper in the land would be utterly 
thrown away upon fashionable society.” 

At that moment her edifying remarks were 
interrupted by an earnest scratching and stamp- 
ing upon the rubber mat in the vestibule, which 
announced the arrival of, pJater-familias —a 
tall, straight, genuine native of Yankeeland, 
whose self-satisfied, independent air proclaimed 
at first sight his origin, which, being a strict 
adherer to the cold-water doctrine, was the 
only giz that he ever tolerated. 

“Well, Mattie, tired of scales and chords? 
Better go into the kitchen, and see if you can 
tell the difference between a fish’s scale and 
the cord with which the animal, reptile, crea- 
ture was caught. You need not laugh; theve 
is variety, every day, in the culinary line, while 
here it appears to be all one, two, ditto, digto.” 

** That cloud, surcharged with electricity, is 
approaching too rapidly to venture my new 
hat,” thought Mattie, looking askance at her 
‘mother, and mentally comparing the conflict- 
ing opinions of her parents. 

‘“*Mr. May!” exclaimed the aggrieved lady, 
whose assertions had been thus flatly, though 
unconsciously, contradicted, ‘ will you never 
learn that a young lady of fashion is not ex- 
pected to be a professional cook?” 

Deeming it prudent to exercise ‘‘ the better 
part of valor,” the gentleman retreated just 
then; and Mattie attacked her lesson with 
fresh courage, inspired by a dread of the storm 
which the innocent fishes had helped to raise. 

** Come here, Mattie; and read the new mag- 
azine!” called Mr. May, from the front parlor, 
half. an, hour later. 

** Coming, pa,” she answered, springing up 
with the exulting thought, “‘ Now is my time.” 

Two essays, a sketch, and an editorial were 
delivered to the entire satisfaction of her audi- 
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tor; then she threw aside the book, and looked 
up with, the most bewitching glance that she 
knew how to assume. 

** Pleasé, pa.” 

*¢ Well, what shall I have to please?” 

“Only this: yesterday, when I was search- 
ing through all the music stores for one of 
your favorite songs, which I procured at last, 
by the way, I saw the loveliest bonnet — blue 
velvet, with blue and white feathers. O, it was 
splendid! and only eighteen dollars!” 

‘Only eighteen ounces of vanity! I believe 
that a ‘ love of a bonnet’ is the most prominent 
object in a girl’s héad, as well as on it, from 
one New Year’s day until the next. ’Tis a 
wonder how you manage to eat, drink, and 
sleep. Thirty years ago girls did very differ- 
ently. Ah! there goes Stella Smith on the 
opposite side of the street; she is an exception 
to the general tribe in this age of the world.” 

‘But Stella Smith knows that the plainer 
she dresses, the better she looks,” said Mattie. 

“It is a pity that fone of her friends are 
wise enough to discover her secret,” he con- 
tinued, nothing disconcerted by the ‘young 
lady’s disparaging remark. ‘‘ There’s your 
aunt Susannah; in her young days she studied 
bread instead of bonnets, and practised on a 
spinning-wheel instead of .a piano.” 

**But aunt Susie dresses now in the height 
of the fashion, and has everything that heart 
can wish,” suggested his incorrigible daughter. 

“Well, any way, she knows how to do, 
whether she chooses to or not; and knowl- 
edge is power. She was brought up as girls 
ought to be. Alas, how notions vary! Then 
it was pots and pans; now it is fashion and 
folly; and one might as well be in Kamtchatka 
as out of. the fashion; so here’s a greenback to 
buy a green bonnet for a 7 —_” 

** No matter about the color of the rest, pa,” 
cried Mattie, capturing the tempting note. 
Being a very generous young lady, she did 
not grow egotistical over her conquest, but 
sensibly pocketed the prize, and started for 
the dining-room. 

“What a butterfly life! Gaudy plumage, 
and plenty of sweets; but there is not a girl 
in town who deserves thém if she does not,” 
grumbled the defeated party, following his 
daughter to the top of the stairs. He did not 
venture farther, for an ominous sound just then 
fell upon his ear. Some one was scolding in 
the lower entry, with as good a will as if paid 
for every word; and the gentleman retreated, 
mentally congratulating himself that he had * 
been spared the dreadful and affecting specta- 
cle of a domestic hurricane. 

The coveted bonnet was purchased on the © 
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following morning, and Mattie wore it home 
in triumph. But, instead of a fond parent, 
eager to admire, she found only a white, trian- 
gular billet, with certain solemn hieroglyphics 
inscribed therein. 

Now, Mattie’s aunt possessed an establish- 
ment quite as stylish as any other in the city; 
but the silver mountings and melodious bells 
could not be persuaded to form themselves into 
an opportune barrier to intercept the flight of 
two fiery steeds; neither had the velvet cush- 
ions any inclination to descend to terra firma, 
and become a soft, dry repository for the con- 
tents of the inverted sleigh; therefore a ca- 
tastrophe occurred, and ‘‘Aunt Susie has gone 
into hysterics over the ruin of an elegant silk, 
just purchased,” said the note. 

For five minutes and a half after its perusal, 
Mattie devoted herself to serious reflection, 
then rose and left the room, with a resolute 
air, which said No to music and books; and it 
would have delighted an old Roman army, in 
search of a commander, had they been there 
tosee. It was never ascertained whether the 
piano had an attack of the sulks or diphthe- 
ria; but certain it is, that it uttered not a 
sound that day. 

At one o’clock, precisely, Mr. May entered 
his aristocratic mansion. Mr. May always 
held to the old-fashioned dinner hour, being 
no advocate of sumptuous meals at six, and 
dyspeptical ghosts at midnight. ’ 

A walk unusually long had procured for the 
gentleman a certain magical sauce, which will 
render delicious even the coarsest fare, and he 
regarded the neatly-spread table with much 
satisfaction. The savory beef had attained to 
the most delicate shade of brown; bright, ripe, 
luscious cranberries floated like great rubies in 
a crimson sea, and the vegetables looked as 
fresh and tempting as in the balmy, palmy 
days of their early summer existence. 

Mattie served the delicious cocoanut pud- 
ding, and supplied her mother’s place, gener- 
ally, with a quiet self-possession very unlike 
her usual demonstrative manner. 

After doing ample justice to the viands be- 
fore him, and pronouncing a eulogy of extraor- 
dinary length upon the departed pudding, Mr. 
May bethought himself of the absent ma- 
tron, and repeated the stereotyped question, 
“Where is your mother?” 

“She has gone to aunt Susie’s,” replied 
Mattie, unfolding her note, and proceeding to 
read the affecting account of the muddy bath 
which the new pearl-colored silk had received. 

“She should have learned a lesson from her 
horses. and procured a black dress, that would 





not spoil,” was his unfeeling, matter-of-fact 
comment. ‘But where is your new bonnet? 
Let us have a, look at this eighteen dollars’ 
worth of green feathers and ribbon. Send 
Rosa up for it.” 

‘*She is out. Ma gave her the day, before 
she received aunt Susie’s message.” 

‘* Then send Bridget.” 

“Bridget envied Rosa her vacation, and 
made a grand exit out of the front door just 
one hour after ma’s departure.” * 

‘*Even the cook gone! Who cooked the 
dinner, then?” queried the gentleman, utterly 
mystified. 

**T did, pa.” 

The astonished pa seized, frantically, an 
empty sauce-boat, and waved it above his 
head, at the imminent risk of destroying the 
fair complexion of the damask table-cover, 
and demolishing the delicate china. 

“Itis high time to put up a flag of truce, and 
acknowledge woman’s exclusive right to the 
dinner-table and universal deception. Here I 
have wasted breath and patience for the last 
year, and -have still %een allowed to labor 
under the mistake —” 

‘* That I did not know how to cook a beef- 
steak. Say it, pa,if you wish to, for ‘knowl- 
edge is power,’ as you told me only yesterday.” 

‘* Well, Mattie, I own myself outgeneraled, 
and suppose IT must pay the costs,” he said, 
handing her an elegant and very plump porte- 
monnaie. ‘ This afternoon I will send up some 
one to supply the deserter’s place. Perhaps 
Bridget will prove no great loss after all. I 
heard her scolding yesterday, and considered 
her very cross.” 

*©O, pa, do not lay that at her door, though 
she did lay a barricade of bundles and boxes 
at ours to-day. I hired her to stand in the entry 
and scold the cat, that you might not come and 
catch me in the kitchen, clad in calico armor, 
with a gridiron for a weapon.” 

** Another deception to be forgiven,” mut- 
tered the discomfited pa, turning to retreat. 
‘‘How fortunate that I acknowledged your 
claim to that property of human nature, and 
did not lose my dinner!” * 


— Ir costs twelve million dollars a year to 
keep the criminals of the United States, and 
but two millions less to provide for the canines. 


— Nor less than two million dollars is 
annually employed in the fruit business in 
Chicago. 


—— Square-Toep boots are round again. 
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THE HIGH AND MIGHTY MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL COBDEN, AUTHOR 
or “ BEssiz LOVELL.” 


I. THE ALARMING DISCOVERY. 


LORIOLUS could not understand at first 

the meaning of the old woman’s prophecy. 

Thirty days were to pass away before it was 

made plain;+but when he began to compre- 
hend it, he was furious. 

A week after the adventure by the river, he 
found that his clothes had grown looser, and, 
a few days later, that his shoes did not fit as 
well as formerly; but he said to himself, — 

** The old woman’s threats have given me a 
great deal of anxiety, and that has made me 
thin. There is no other cause for it.” 

His parents, however, were troubled when 
they looked at him, for he had told them 
,something of what the old woman had said. 
At last his mother said to him, — 

** My dear Gloriolus, some dreadful secret is 
wasting you away. I have thought it might 
be that you were in love. Heaven grant that 
it may be so, and me the woman you love 
may be worthy of you.” 

“Don’t mention the name of woman,” an- 
swered Gloriolus, crossly. ‘*Only pray that 
the moon may not destroy the work of the sun.” 

“‘-You are always talking about the sun and 
the moon,” replied his mother; ‘‘ leave them 
to themselves, and give your thoughts to en- 
joyment. The stars shine on nothing nobler 
or handsomer than you; and you surely ought 
to be happy.” 

The 30th day of the month, as Gloriolus 
happened to be alone in his room, the truth 
flashed upon him, and he saw, beyond the 
possibility of a mistake, that he had not only 
grown very thin, but also shorter. He had 
already had some suspicions of it; but on that 
fatal day doubt changed to certainty, and he 
called out, in an imperious tone, — which, un- 
fortunately, was his ordinary tone of voice, — 

“ Father, bring the wooden riiler and meas- 
ure me while I stand up against the wall.” 

And he placed himself against the wall, 
where his parents had marked his growth 
from year to year until his twentieth year, 
when he ceased to grow, and where they had 
also marked his agé. His father, after climb- 
ing up on a chair, measured him, and, scan- 
ning the mark well, said, — 

“Why, this is very singular! This meas- 
urement makes you shorter than when you 
were twenty years old; but a man don’t begin 
to settle down so soon.” 





“You have said enough!” replied Gloriolus, 
roughly; “I don’t want any of your thoughts 
on the subject. I only want you to tell me— 
and as quickly as you can too — how much J] 
measure.” 

“* Exactly what you did when you were nine- 
teen,” was the answer. 

*“*A curse rest upon the old oneuat*' ex- 
claimed Gloriolus. ‘‘ The moon has destroyed 
the work of the sun!” 

‘What do you mean by that?” asked his 
mother, with a sigh. 

‘*T mean that I have lost in a month the 
growth of a year; and this explains the words 
of the old woman.” 

It was necessary for Gloriolus to explain his 
own words; so he told his parents all the par- 
ticulars of his meeting with the old woman by 
the stream; and they, as well as he, saw every- 
thing that was alarming in it. 

So far, the world had not noticed the change 
in Gloriolus. It is true he had been out 
among men less frequently, and this had been 
noticed; but everybody was still ignorant of 
his disgrace. Fearing, however, that his les- 
sened size, already too apparent to himself, 
would attract the attention of others, he went 
to his bootmaker and ordered very high heels 
for his boots, taking good care to enjoin the 
most profound secrecy. But in using privacy 
he was very unwise, for the great mystery in 
which he had wrapped his order so attracted 
the attention of the bootmaker that he did not 
fail to tell everywhere the order he had re- 
ceived from Gloriolus, and the secrecy that was 
attached to it. Consequently the high-heeled 
boots attracted much attention. The poor man 
had no sooner put them on and worn them out 
than they excited remark. 

“He appears to me to be no taller for his 
high heels,” said one of the exquisites of the 
city. And a few days later some one else re- 
marked, — 

“Why, his high heels make him look like a 
a long-legged plover, and I think the giant has 
lost much of his imposing dignity.” 

All that was said was but too well founded; 
and day by day Gloriolus saw the great change 
in himself. At last he said to his father, — 

‘* My life here in my native city has become 
insupportable to me; so give me, I pray you, 
your leave, and the money I shall need, and 
let me seek in travelling some diversion from 
the torments I suffer.” 

‘Ah, that will do you good,” interrupted 
his mother; ‘it will bring back your appetite, 
and your beauty, and all you have lost within 
the past few weeks.” 
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“Yes, go, my son,” replied his father; “and 
come back to us what you were before the fatal 
meeting with the old woman.” 

Gloriolus soon left, and for a few days ex- 
perienced some relief. He went first to a city 
where no one had ever seen him, but where 
his name and fame as a giant had spread, and 
there he excited general admiration. The 

* most beautiful women in the city turned round 
when he passed, and looked up at him, while 
the tallest and noblest-looking men gazed at 
him in astonishment. 

And yet a hidden grief poisoned his triumph. 
He was like a merchant, who sees a great fail- 
ure just at hand, while he hears the envious 
talk of his opulence. He felt himself growing 
shorter and smaller, and could no longer hide 
from himself that this distressing and incura- 
ble decline was an exact fulfilment of the old 
woman’s prophecy. At the end of the second 
month another moon had destroyed the work 
ofanother sun. Gloriolus had lost in another 
month the growth of another year, and his 
height was what it was when he was eighteen 
years old. 

That the change in him might not attract 
attention, he hurried out of the city where he 
had enjoyed a temporary triumph, and trav- 
elled on until he came to a place where he was 
unknown; and there too his unusual height, 
rapidly as he had declined, excited great atten- 
tion and surprise. But, for all that, he had the 
mortification to hear a gay cavalier say to a 
beautiful woman, — 

* Judging from his reputation, I supposed he 
was much taller.” 

Poor Gloriolus! How was his glory pass- 
ing away! And yet he had used all possible 
means to give himself height and breadth. 
He had even begun to walk on tiptoe; but all 
his efforts to hide what was,soon to be made 
plain were unavailing. In every city and town 
where he went he was obliged to go to a tailor 
and have his pantaloons made shorter, and all 
his clothes smaller. 

His parents had told him to write them 
often; but he could not decide to take up his 
pen, he was so sad and discouraged. Finaily, 
however, he poured out his heart in a letter to 
his mother; and this was what he wrote : — 


“My DEAR Moruer: Every day brings new 
trouble, and proves to me that the unrelenting 
fairy will never cease to pursue me until she 
has made me the most miserable creature in 
the universe. I am now, I think, no taller 
than I was at the age of sixteen. In another 
month, if I continue to change, I shall be no 
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taller than an ordinary man; and I have the 
mournful prospect of soon becoming a pygmy, 
and as poor and insignificant a dwarf as I was 
once a magnificent giant. O, where will this 
fatal decline end? I could wish that it might 
end in my death, for I am disgusted with life, 
and wish I had never been born. With what 
ridicule I shall be covered as soon as my sad 
history is known! I have already grown afraid 
to show myself in my native city, and I shall 
soon be compelled to hide away from both 
strangers and friends. O, my dear mother, can 
you consent to recognize your unhappy son as 
yours, when he has almost ceased to know 
himself, so entirely is he changed? I do not 
know when I shall be able to decide to return 
to you, for the shorter I grow the more I dread 
to see my home again. Do prepare our neigh- 
bors for my return. Tell them that I have 
been wasted away by some hidden grief. But, 
alas!’ my dear mother, the best I can now 
wish or ask for myself is, that I may inspire 
everybody with pity; and yet, how can I ex- 
pect pity when I have so often wounded oth- 
ers by my insolent pride? The heart of your 
poor, humbled, desolated son goes out to you, 
my dear mother. I am losing everything but 
my love for you. 
Most affectionately, 
Your poor, diminutive Son.” 


The distressed mother replied in the most 
tender, consoling language, urging her son to 
forget the past and be hopeful for the future. 
Her letter contained no reproaches nor remon- 
strances; for she saw that Gloriolus had suf- 
ficiently reproached himself for his past life, 
and that his foolish pride had been so hum- 


bled as to lead him to crave pity. In conclu- 
sion, she urged his immediate return home, as 
travelling had done him no good, and it would 
be better for him to show himself in his native 
town before still greater changes had been 
wrought in him. She added, that she would 
do her best to prepare everybody to see him. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_e—_—__— 


—— Iw all ages men have been fond of mag- 
nificence; but they have had various ways of 
displaying it at different times. The ancient 
monarchs of France, while they sat at table, 
after their coronation or consecration, were 
served by the nobility on horseback. 


— CaprTain Coox found a bird’s nest, in 
an island near New Holland, built of sticks, on 
the ground, twenty-six feet in circumference 
and nearly three feet in height. 
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Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinned to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


T was a ‘FEARFUL night; pale 

LIGHTNING quivered at intervals 
through the clouds, and the wInp 
rose through the neighboring wood 
in strange, fitful blasts, which were 
followed only by a mysterious ‘STILL- 
NESS, augmenting the terrors of the 
hour. I KNEW not how I Gor there; 
enough —I found myself in a dark, 
gloomy ‘DUNGEON; a TORCH burn- 
ing at the farther end was the only 
thing visible. In the centre of this 
scene of desolation, methought I saw 
a young 'FEMALE of exquisite beauty, 
whose luxuriant hair hung in natu- 
ral ringlets over a graceful and well- 
moulded shoulder. Her Form, too, 
was such as a 'STATUARY might have 
chosen for a MODEL. In her hand 
was a WAND, with which she beck- 
oned me. I had scarcely advanced 
a few steps, when an icy COLDNESS 
seized me; and by the livid efful- 
gence of the torch, I beheld *skULLS 
scattered over the floor, and *HEADs, 
severed from their bodies, laughing 
with grim insensibility. Claps of 
distant “THUNDER now shook the 
building; but my own beating HEART 
soon overpowered every other sound. 
A thrill of *HorRoR seized me! all 
the frightful recollections of my 
youth flashed across my brain, and 
I °FELL * SENSELESS on the ground. 

When my senses RETURNED, the 
= *morN had burst forth in all its splen- 


dor of fulness, and the checkered 


rays of the sun penetrated through 
a small aperture into this dismal 
aByss. The same loathsome objects 
were around me, looking more *HID- 
Eous than before; in the place of the 
lovely and beauteous creature was 
an old withered ‘Hac, whose hollow 
CHEEKS and bloodshot EYEs pre- 
sented an appearance truly horrible. 
She held a "DAGGER, which she bran- 
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dished with a ghastly smile. Her black brows 
were knitted together, and ANGER darted from 
her eyes as she pronounced, like the croaking 
of the raven, ‘‘ Child of ‘GumLt, thy Hour is 
come!” . By a supernatural effort, I sprang 
upon my legs, and seized a *SKULL as a weap- 
on of defence. But her bony hand had already 
encircled my THROAT; I felt a choking THIRST 
come over me! I was *PARALYZED with FEar; 
a preternatural GIDDINESS took possession of 
my head; large drops of PERSPIRATION rolled 
down my forehead; I uttered a shrill and 
piercing cry, the noise of which sTARTLED 
me. ‘I AwOKE, and found I was grasping — 
“THE BED-POST! 





SLEEPING AND DREAMING. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


OST in the pillow the shining head 

Of dear little Mischief snug in bed, 
With just a hint of a rosy cheek, 
Where the dimples in daylight play hide and 

seek, 
Making him look, O, so wondrous meek, 
That you’d never suppose he’d steal a pin, 
Or commit any other deadly sin; 
Though ’twas only to-day, as every one knows, 
That he cut off my earliest sweet-brier rose, 
And brought it to me, with a smile and a bow, 
As much as to say, ‘* You can’t scold now!” 


Lost in the pillow the shining head: 
Where does his sweet spirit travel, I wonder? 
What does he hear, and what has he said? 
I’m growing jealous of dream-land, yonder; 
I fain would follow, nor stay behind. 
Perhaps I’m this minute out of his mind, 
While he plays in sonie garden of Paradise, 
Where no one objects to his making mud pies; 
Where sixpence is worth a hundred cents, 
And fun is all in the present tense ; 
Where the tail of a kite never breaks in its flight, 
And children sit up after candle-light! 


Beautiful dreamer, whither away? 
Remembering no longer the friends of the day, 
Who is it stands in my place beside you? 
Who is it loves you there, sweet, as I do? 
Does any one fish out your ball from the ditch, 
Hide in the closet the newly cut switch, 
Fasten your pinafore, tie up your shoe, 
And kiss away bruises, as I do for you? 
Dream on, then, dear child, through the dewy 
hours, 
And gather the phantom fruits and flowers; 
But be sure to awake when morning shall break, 
And banish this silence just for my sake! 
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OLUB TOURS. 


HERE has been an unusual number of 

club tours this season in different sections 
of the country, which have in every instance 
passed off to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The Athletics and Atlantics have been 
westward to the Mississippi, playing matches 
with the crack clubs of the principal cities. 
While in this section the Lowells’ journeyed 
through Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, winning every game played, with 
a single exception. The College nine of 
Princeton, N. J., have also paid us a visit, play- 
ing the College nines of Harvard, Williams, 
and Yale. All this is just as it should be; and 
we suggest to our young friends that they can 
hardly pass a week of their vacation more 
pleasantly, especially if they are in any wise 
experts at the game, than in visiting places in 
their immediate vicinity and playing a series 
of games with clubs of theirown standing. In 
this mannér they would use a portion of their 
vacation to good advantage, as, besides the 
recreation afforded by the games, they would 
have opportunities of making acquaintances, 
and also of sight-seeing under the most favor- 
able auspices. ‘This interchange of courtesies 
greatly enhances the interest of the game, and 
goes far in making it truly the national game 
of America. 


BASE BALL REPORTS. 


THE GAME WEST AND SOUTH. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Buffalonians are exceedingly jubilant 
over the defeat of the Atlantics by the Ni- 
agara Club of that city. ‘* Curlyhead” and 
“Hoky Poky” both send scores of the game, 
which stood, N. 19, A.15. The-Athletics of 
Philadelphia are to play the Niagaras. 

Troy, N. Y. 
The Union Club of Lansingburg, known in 


the fraternity as the ‘‘ Haymakers,” and Cen- 
tral City Club of Syracuse, N. Y., played a 
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game in this city, which resulted in favor of 
the former club by a score of 48 to 6. 


CURLYHEAD. 
Albany, N. Y. 


The Nationals of Albany played a match 
with the Trojans of Troy, defeating them by a 
score of 21 to 16. PauLt KENDALL. 


Cincinnati, O. 

The Buckeye and Great Western Clubs 
played a game in this city, which resulted ina 
victory for the Buckeyes by a score of 29 to 19. 
This is the second defeat the Great Westerns 
have experienced this season at the hands of 
the Buckeyes. This club visited Louisville, 
Ky., a few days previous, and played the Lou- 
isville Club, whom they defeated by a decisive 
score of 28 to 4. These four runs were made 
in two innings, as the L.’s were whitewashed 
seven times. DELAWARE. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

The first game of a home-and-home match 
between the Arctic and Union Clubs was 
played here, which was won by the Union 
boys by a score of 30 to 12. 


THE GAME IN THE EAST. 


The Nassau Club of Princeton College vis- 
ited New England a short time since. They 
played the Harvards, and were defeated by a 
score of 17 to 16. They also played the Wil- 
liams College Club, defeating them by a score 
of 24 to 14. In a game with the Yale nine 
they were for the second time defeated by a 
score of 30 to 23. 

The Tri-Mountains won a game from the 
Eagle Club of Natick by a score of 31 to 18. 

A match game of seven innings, played at 
Natick between the Eagle Club of that place 
and the second nine of the Harvards, resulted 
in favor of the latter by a score of 23 to 16. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


G. B. A.— The nickname “‘ Haymakers” be- 
longs to the Union Club of Lansingburg, 
N.Y. The fact that many of the nine are 
well posted in this branch of farm-work is 
the probable cause of the name being applied 
to them. : 

O. S. — The first Base Ball Club organized 
in. Massachusetts was the Olympic Club of 
Boston, which took the field in 1854. Three 
years after, the Tri-Mountains organized, being 
the first club to introduce into this section the 
game as now played. The game was then 
known as the ‘“‘ New York Game.” 
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ANSWERS. 

866. Batavia. 867. Seven Pines. 868. 169 3-7 
miles from Albany. 869. Dane, deign. $870. 
Pare, pear, pair. 871. Rain, reign. 6872. 
Peace, piece. 873. Main, mane. 874. Narra- 
gansett Bay. 875. Bay of Fundy. 876. Long 
Island Sound. 877. Moosehead Lake. . 878. 
Boston Harbor. 879. Englishman’s Bay. 880. 
Sebois Lakes. 881. (Two) (bed) (two beds) 
(a’s) (leap) E (head) — To bed, to bed, says 
Sleepy Head. 882. The American Revolu- 
tion. 883. 1. Ferrara. 2. Elbeuf. 3. Zanzi- 
bar. 4. Zambezi. 5. Adriatic. 6. Nevada — 
Fezzan, Arrica. 884. (Twelfth) (knight) 
(oar) (double u) (hat) (ewe) (will) — Twelfth 
Night, or What you Will. 885. Red Cross. 

886. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


a 


COLVVE 


Qe 


Acrostic. 


The initials of the following will furnish the 
answer : — 


887. My first is a stone, which, when fashioned 
by art, 

Commands a high price in the world’s great 
mart; 

My second, by some, has ever been thought 

The most precious jewel that with money is 
bought; 

My third was supposed by the Greeks, long 
ago, 

To be of the wine-cup a victorious foe; 

My fourth is a jewel of heaven’s own hue, 

Yet spots of another shade show in it too; 

My whole is a gem of strange power possessed, 

To warn us of change in the one we love best; 

This at least was believed by the sages of old: 

In these practical days it is doubted, I’m told. 

BAYSWATER. 





ENIGMA. 
888. It is composed of 12 Ictters. The 4, 3, 
2 is a kind of metal. The 7, 11, 5, 6 is used 
by gardeners. The 12, 10, 9, 8, 1, 11 is a work 
of art. The whole is something we should all 
revere. Joxer. 


Resus. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF Barks. 


890 Tester. 891. Bold Lug. 892. Would 
N. fan Ned? 893. Hens lick rag. 894. Oh! 
u nod bold. 895. Tin rope. 896. Ale nips. 

Jersey Buve. 


Sans-TETEs. 

897. Behead a river in Missouri, and Icave 
an herb. 898. Behead again, and leave what 
time brings to all. 899. Behead a prop, and 
leave continually. goo. Behead an eutcry, and 
leave a night crier. go1. Behead a part of the 
body, and leave relationship. g02. Behead 
happy, and leave a youth. 903. Behead to 
think, and leave to employ. 904. Behead to 
sneak, and leave to connect. JERRY JINGLE. 


BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks with transpositions of ‘the 
first word : — 
905. Andrew, why do you —— when you 
have been by the ——? 
Jimmy WILson. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


906. 


CHARADE. 
907. My first is a young girl; my second is 
a pronoun; my third is a pronoun; my whole 
is a river of the United States. MoNnsIEpR. 
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HENEVER we go to the post-office of 

late, we begin to blush with anticipated 
mortification lest the postmaster should give 
us a letter with a rhymed superscription, and, 
enjoying our “confusion, say, as he glances 
over it, ‘‘O Emi/ee, OG Emil! what poezree, 
what poe¢yz/” Spare our feelings, and don’t 
send any more verses on the envelopes. 

Elmwood, the first is a girl, the second 
somewhere in middle age. — Essex, we have a 
great deal of respect for the western waters; 
but how can the schoolmaster be abroad and at. 
home at the same time? How does ‘* Down 
the River” suit your western patriotism? — 
Green Heron, Esq. has been to New York. 
He returns disgusted. He expresses his dis- 
gust in an epistle to “‘ ye editor.” We omit 
the first five articles. He says, “ Sixthly, Del- 
monico’s is a humbug; seventhly, the Broad- 
way bridge is a sell; eighthly, so is Broadway ; 
ninthly, so is New York; tenthly, Gotham beat- 
en into crumbs by the Hub.” 

R. C. L., Jr. sends answers to aii the head 
work in last number. — We are so crowded 
with Base Ball reports that Artful Dodger's 
game has no chance. — Since the Magazine is 
designed for instruction as well as amusement, 
Hurly Burly should not take it amiss that he 
now and then receives a few lessons upon the 
virtue of patience in connection with his re- 
buses. — Bonny Boy will find such an engrav- 
ing in No. 27. The young lady you mention 
has most excellent scruples against a corre- 
spondence with strangers, and commends her- 
self to the esteem of all older and wiser heads 
than yours by her strict adherence to this line 
of modesty and propriety. 

Sancho Panza, the editor is zof now in Eu- 
rope, but spends a.portion of each day in the 
delightful task of reading his letters, and Jer- 
sonally performing the duties that pertain to the 
editorial department of Our Boys AND GiRLs. 
We had not heard of the O. O. Archery 
Club, but send our courteous regards upon 
this occasion. — Six letters from Monsieur. 
We have neglected him. He complains of 
some very “ brutal treatment” on the part of 
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those who “ wish correspondents,” and thinks 
the least they can do is to write and say they 
have all they want. He declares it is very 
“shabby” not to take any notice of those who 
kindly respond to their wishes and write to 
them. He may be about half right. 

Gymnast, they may be drawn with a pencil. 
— Rumor’s anagrams are very good, and also 
very old.—Dombey & Son humbly inquire, 
‘Why is a boy that won’t go to bed at bed- 
time like a locomotive on the wrong track? 
Because he needs to be switched off.” — Jack 
Scribbler, thanks for the prospective subscrib- 
ers. — Punch the Printer has certainly im- 
proved in two years. The person you men- 
tion is in college. Rebus not passable. — We 
never heard of ‘‘ Little Tom Horner who sat 
in the corner eating a Christmas pie.” It was 
his brother Jackey, who never has been heard 
from since. 

E. P. G., there will be no cover for Vol. III. 
alone, but for Vols. III. and IV. Cannot give 
the precise date when ‘“ Palace and Cottage” 
will be published; probably before the holi- 
days. — A. E. R., “‘ Millinocket” will tell you 
all you can ever want to know about hunting. 
— Rita relates a thrilling story about a robber 
who got into the attic to steal the clothes hung 
there to dry, and her father away from home, 
at nearly midnight. He was a noisy robber, 
and aroused the house, and frightened them 
almost to death. When paterfamilias returned, 
and went, armed to the teeth, to exterminate 
the burglar, he was found to exist only in the 
vivid imagination of the affrighted household, 
though the clothes-line had broken by its 
weight, and made some noise in doing it. — 
M. C. D. wishes to be known by the name of 
Powhattan. 

Artful Dodger assumes the name of Tecum- 
seh, and contributes a conundrum about a dog . 
and a rat; but we will pass that by, and take 
the charade. — Lynn C. Doyle sends a strong 
appeal to our gratitude by a list of three sub- 
scribers. We appreciate such friendship. — 
Hoky Poky, the problem is too much like 
many we have seen. — Our dearly beloved 
nephew Quiz makes up his list of subscribers 
to fourteen. The society he mentioned before 
has been formed, and a clause incorporated 
into the constitution forbidding the members 
to lend their Magazines; and as all the boys 
must have it, if they cannot borrow they will 
subscribe. Quiz informs us that he finds that 
this plan greatly facilitates his success in ob- 
taining new names. We recommend this sort 
of an organization as a mutual help to Our 
Boys and Girls and the editor, since it pre- 
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serves your Magazines in a condition for bjnd- 
ing and sends us more subscribers. The name 
of Leo has already been appropriated. 

Handy Andy, 126 Locust Street, Toledo, O., 
wishes correspondents. He will find the in- 
formation he wants in the Letter Bag of No. 75, 
in answer to Gran’ther Green. The rebuses 
have been used. — W. R. C., we do not know 
his address. — Swiftfoot, old as the hills. — 
Ned Sketchley wants to know ‘‘ why General 
Grant is like acat. Because he ha snine lives.” 
Not bad. 

We have heard of manias for collecting all 
sorts of things — spiders, birds’ eggs, stamps, 
patchwork, autographs, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine buttons, — but Monsieur has taken 
to monograms. He has seven hundred on 
hand, and cries for more. He takes pride in 
being a martyr to the noble game of Base 
Ball, having broken a bone of his arm. Sans- 
tétes accepted. — Licorice John, a very com- 
mon malady at your. age, slight softening of 
the brain: you will get over it by turning your 
attention to other topics. 

Eugene, we are not versed in the etiquette of 
picnics. We have not the address you desire. 
— O. B. Diah perpetrates the following: ‘‘ Why 
should all the letters but three be expelled from 
the alphabet? Because there are only ,three 
that are ever in use. When does a dog tell 
time? When he is a pointer on (a) watch.” 
Rebus accepted. — Oriental is now Horace 
Hammond. — Gren’s enigma has too many 
letters repeated. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. P. George, Trinity School, 451 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Quilldriver, Box 
340, Westboro’, Mass.; Harry Hastings, 10 
Auburn Street, Roxbury, Mass; George Wil- 
ton, Box 939, Sandusky, O.; John E. New- 
man (on stamps), Poultney, Vt. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Yorick, Hautboy, C. B., ‘Pitts- 
burg, Rita, W. R. C., H. O. W., O. B. Diah; 
problem — J. P. C.; charades — Horace Ham- 
mond, Sylvan Grove; spelling — Licorice John ; 
transpositions — Horace Hammond; blanks — 
Sancho Panza, Honey Bee; geographical ques- 
tions — Pete Roleum. 


DECLINED. 

Humpty Dumpty (old), Powhattan, Bald 
Tim More, Harry Hastings, Peanut, Punch 
the Printer, Sagittaw, George H. D., Chicken, 
Sam Sharp, Yacob Yops, Eureka, Hugh How- 
ard. Max, Mabel R., Paul Kendall, Buck, Hur- 
ly Burly, Monser Hickup. 
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THE NEXT GREAT WAR. 


ANY a serious question has its comical 
side. The great political questions of 
Europe are becoming so complicated, and are 
coming up so much faster than they-can be 
settled, that the men who watch over the des- 
tinies of the eastern continenf are sorely puz- 
zled to tell ‘* what the Moses is coming next.” 
A print which has lately appeared in Italy 
represents Europe in the semblante of an old 
woman blindfolded and dancing furiously. 
Scattered on the ground about her are all sorts 
of eggs, labelled ‘‘ Eastern Question,” “ Ger- 
man Question,” “ Papal Question,” “ Schles- 
wig Question.” Prussians, Frenchmen, Aus- 
trians look on, saying, ‘* Let us see if the old 
woman will finish without making an omelet.” 
It is certainly very doubtful if she will. But 
which egg will be broken first no one can yet 
foretell with certainty. It may be the Eastern 
question. Russia, in her advance towards In- 
dia, has reached a point in Central Asia which 
the English have repeatedly declared could 
never be allowed to fall into the hands of the 
great northern power. 


PAPIER-MACHE. 


APIER-MACHE is a term applied to arti- 
cles manufactured from the pulp of paper, 
or of old paper ground into a pulp and moulded 
into various forms. It is now extensively used 
in architectural ornaments. It can be colored, 
gilded, and otherwise ornamented. There is 
another article called papier-maché, which 
consists of sheets of paper glued together and 
pressed, so that when dry they are hard like 
board. While moist they can be curved and 
formed into various shapes. Handsome trays, 
snuff-boxes, waiters, boxes, and many other 
fanciful articles, are made from it, and ja- 
panned or ornamented with beautiful figures 
of landscapes, flowers, &c. It can also be in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. 


—— Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was written by her in Brunswick, Maine, the 
seat of Bowdoin College. 
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